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ALEC  TEMPLETON— GENIUS 
AND  SHOWMAN 

By  LORENZ  G.  WOLTERS 

Radio  Editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

The  story  of  Alec  Templeton , the  sightless  wizard  of  the 
pianOj  reveals  him  as  an  authentic  genius  and  a master  show- 
man who  has  struck  the  heart  of  America  squarely.  He's  a 
champion  of  the  realm  of  music — from  Bach  to  boogie  woogie 


He  has  never  seen  the  dawn  or 
the  sunset,  or  the  deep  blue  of 
the  summer  sky.  He  has  never  seen 
the  beauty  of  the  autumn  woods  or  of 
newly  fallen  snow.  The  colors  of  the 
rainbow  have  no  real  meaning  to  him. 
He  does  not  know  what  light  is.  But 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  he  has  built 
a bright  and  shining  world  which  he 
shares  with  millions. 

He  was  born  blind  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1910,  near  Cardiff,  Wales.  But 
he  did  not  know  that  he  was  different 
from  other  children  until  he  was  al- 
most eight  years  old.  Then  one  day 
after  he  had  fallen  over  a chair  an 
elderly  friend  of  the  family  picked 
him  up  and  exclaimed:  "You  poor, 
brave,  blind  little  boy." 

That  evening  after  his  mother 
tucked  him  in  he  asked  her  to  explain. 
She  told  him  then  as  best  she  could. 
But  her  words  couldn’t  have  worried 


him  for  he  turned  over  and  promptly 
fell  asleep. 

This  boy  grew  up  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Five  years  ago  when  he  arrived 
his  name  was  invariably  coupled  with 
the  identifying  words,  "blind,  British 
pianist."  Today  he  is  simply  Alec 
Templeton — no  further  identification 
needed.  He  has  escaped  that  verbal 
straight  jacket  and  revealed  himself 
as  a unique  musical  genius.  No  one 
who  knows  him  well  would  call  him 
blind.  He  asks  and  expects  no  quarter 
of  anyone. 

America  has  accepted  Alec  com- 
pletely. Each  year  he  travels  some 
50,000  miles  up  and  down  the  nation 
and  deep  into  Canada  by  train,  plane 
and  auto,  spreading  his  musical  gos- 
pel. He  gives  around  fifty  concerts  a 
year  and  these  are  invariably  sellouts. 

Until  recently  he  broadcast  every 
Friday  evening  his  nationwide  radio 
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program,  Alec  Templeton  Time — and 
some  7,000,000  persons  listened.  He 
was  voted  one  of  the  top  ten  air  enter- 
tainers by  radio  editors.  His  list  of 
published  compositions  grows  impres- 
sively longer.  His  records  grow  in 
popularity  and  he  writes  a column  of 
pungent  musical  comment  each  month. 
He  commands  astonishing  fees  and 
his  annual  income  exceeds  by  far  that 
of  the  President. 

Some  Templeton  partisans  like  him 
for  his  sound  piano  artistry;  others  are 
devoted  to  his  sly  musical  humor  and 
delicate  satire.  He  wins  many 
through  his  vivid  musical  imagination 
and  his  incredible  feats  of  memory. 
Perhaps  his  genius  at  improvisation 
brings  him  the  most  acclaim. 

Highbrows  and  lowbrows  go  for 
him.  Main  street  and  Manhattan 
respond  alike  to  his  spell.  He  has  had 
long  and  successful  runs  on  the  Na- 
tional Barn  Dance  as  well  as  in  the 
exclusive  Rainbow  room.  He  has 
captivated  100,000  persons  gathered 
at  the  annual  Chicagoland  Music  fes- 
tival at  Soldiers’  Field,  Chicago.  He 
is  making  a deep  impact  on  the  face 
of  musical  America. 

"My  goal,"  he  explains,  "is  to  sell 
long  hairs  on  swing,  and  jitterbugs  on 
classical  music." 

AJec  is  the  man  for  the  job. 

He  is  an  ardent  protagonist  of  clas- 
sical music.  But  he  is  also  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  jazz.  The  spirit  of 
the  great  masters  suffuses  him  so 
thoroughly  that  certain  music  experts 


like  to  argue  that  he  is  a musical  an- 
achronism. They  say  he  belongs  to 
the  era  of  Bach,  Mozart  and  Haydn. 
So  he  does.  But  he  is  just  as  definitely 
identified  with  the  time  and  tempo  of 
George  Gershwin,  Cole  Porter  and 
Hoagy  Carmichael. 

Symphonic  music,  in  a measure,  rep- 
resents Europe  and  the  past  to  Alec; 
jazz  music,  America  and  the  present. 
With  his  own  special  kind  of  vision 
that  ignores  both  time  and  space,  he 
has  stretched  his  hands  across  the  cen- 
turies and  the  Atlantic  and  bridged 
this  chasm.  It  is  only  a slender  thread 
that  links  these  two  musical  worlds  to- 
day. But  Alec  expects  it  to  grow  in 
strength  until  a broad  solid  highway 
binds  them  together  and  makes  them 
one. 

Alec  Templeton,  through  his 
- astonishing  artistic  resources  and 
persuasive  personality,  is  stimulating 
America  to  greater  music  conscious- 
ness and  appreciation.  His  effect  on 
the  nation  has  been  compared  with 
that  of  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch,  whom 
Alec  loves  to  impersonate.  Dam- 
rosch’s music  appreciation  hour  has 
opened  the  musical  eyes  of  millions 
of  school  children.  Alec  is  doing  the 
same  thing  for  people  of  every  age. 
If  he  should  not  make  America  over 
musically,  he  may  at  least  dispel  the 
widespread  feeling  that  American  mu- 
sic needs  a constant  apology. 

America  is  making  its  imprint  on 
Alec,  too.  He  came  to  the  United 
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States,  one  of  a group  of  entertainers, 
shepherded  by  Jack  Hylton,  the  British 
showman  and  orchestra  leader.  Alec 
intended  to  stay  three  months.  But  he 
liked  America  so  well  that  he  never  re- 
turned to  his  homeland.  He  has  taken 
out  his  first  citizenship  papers. 

A slender,  youthful  figure,  Alec 
suggests  in  his  lighter  moods  the 
American  collegian.  He  is  always 
hatless  and  smiling.  His  brown  hair 
is  often  rumpled  and  he  reflects  the 
comfortable  slacks-and-sweater  in- 
formality of  the  campus,  even  though 
he  eschews  the  college  man’s  prefer- 
ence for  tweedy  clothes.  He  is  some- 
what allergic  to  wool  and  sticks  to 
smooth  cloths. 

While  he  moves  mainly  in  a circle 
of  close  friends  and  musical  associates, 
he  is  always  eager  to  meet  new  people. 
His  capacity  for  conversation,  discus- 
sion and  enjoying  himself  is  practically 
inexhaustible. 

The  brisk  tempo,  the  youthfulness 
and  robustiousness  of  America  in- 
trigue Templeton. 

"I  adore  the  hearty  laughter  of 
Americans,”  he  confided  one  day,  "the 
hearty  laughter  of  Edward  Arnold,  for 
instance.  That  typifies  America  for 
me.” 

Alec  has  shaped  his  unique  world 
l by  developing  to  a prodigious 
measure  the  sense  of  hearing.  Nature 
seems  to  have  compensated  for  a ma<- 
jor  omission,  as  she  sometimes  does, 
by  sharpening  his  other  senses. 


"I  am  eternally  thankful,”  Alec  tells 
you,  "that  I am  blessed  with  a keen 
sense  of  hearing.  Music  has  taken  the 
place  of  my  sense  of  sight — and  in 
music  I find  color  and  shade,  move- 
ment, rhythm  and  action.” 

He  has  expanded  the  sense  of 
touch  to  extraordinary  use,  too,  and 
even  taste  and  smell  are  far  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see.  He  identifies  new  "faces” 
chiefly  by  their  voices  and  laughter. 
But  he  likes  to  supplement  his  aural 
impressions  with  a handclasp,  which 
conveys  more  than  smiles  or  manner- 
isms to  persons  with  sight. 

Music  is  his  great  reality  just  as  it 
is  illusion,  fantasy  or  escape  for  per- 
sons of  five  senses.  More  than  per- 
forming and  self-expression,  music  has 
become  also  recreation,  conversation 
and  argument,  laughter  and  fun  to 
him.  It  is  the  core  and  the  periphery 
of  his  life. 

Music  has  guided  him  since  his 
cradle  days.  When  he  was  a baby  in 
the  country  near  Cardiff,  where  his 
father,  Andrew  Templeton,  was  a 
farmer,  his  mother  noticed  that  he  was 
unusually  sensitive  to  musical  sounds. 

With  her  he  sat  under  the  trees  and 
listened  to  the  ripple  of  a little  stream 
and  the  rustle  of  the  wind  stirring  the 
leaves.  As  a baby,  too,  he  showed  his 
response  to  bells,  something  that  has 
continued  throughout  his  life.  His 
first  bells  were  the  chimes  of  a cathe- 
dral. And  he  liked  the  tinkle  of  little 
bells  on  his  high  chair  so  much  that  his 
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mother  placed  windbells  in  every  win- 
dow. At  two  he  climbed  upon  his  sis- 
ter’s piano  stool  and  gave  his  first  imi- 
tation— the  church  bells. 

At  four  he  wrote  his  first  composi- 
tion— a lullaby.  His  mother  used  it  to 
sing  him  to  sleep.  Alec  had  many  mu- 
sic boxes  as  a child  (and  he  has  more 
today).  He  played  them  singly  and 
thereby  learned  melody  and  harmony. 
He  played  them  in  groups  and  learned 
about  discords  and  dissonance.  At  five 
he  began  his  formal  studies  under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Ivor  Atkins,  organ- 
ist at  Worchester  cathedral. 

When  the  Templetons  realized  they 
had  a genius  on  their  hands  they  re- 
solved to  move  to  London  and  give 
him  the  best  education  obtainable.  At 
twelve  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
opened  its  doors  and  its  staff  began  to 
predict  a brilliant  future.  He  studied 
all  aspects  of  music  under  the  best 
teachers.  And  he  got  acquainted  with 
much  of  the  musical  literature  through 
listening  to  hundreds  of  records  loaned 
him.  He  studied  Braille  to  obtain  his 
general  education. 

The  British  Broadcasting  corpora- 
tion offered  a prize  for  composition. 
Alec  won  it.  Subsequently  he  took 
first  prize  in  a composers’  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  London  Daily  Express. 
Success  now  awaited  him.  Many  en- 
gagements with  the  BBC  followed 
and  he  toured  Britain  playing  in  lead- 
ing music  halls  and  with  the  great  or- 
chestras. 

Soon  he  came  to  the  attention  of 


Jack  Hylton,  then  at  the  crest  of  his 
popularity.  This  was  a fortunate  meet- 
ing. Alec  toured  for  some  time  with 
Hylton.  Then  the  company  was  en- 
gaged by  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  Indiana  to  come  to  Chicago  for  a 
radio  series.  Alec  came  along  and  was 
soon  captivating  radio  listeners.  His 
father  came  with  him;  his  mother  fol- 
lowed later  and  both  parents  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  ever  since. 

On  March  1,  1936,  he  gave  his  first 
public  recital  in  Chicago’s  Orchestra 
hall,  home  of  the  Chicago  Symphony 
orchestra.  The  hall  was  jammed  with 
enthusiastic  admirers;  the  critics  added 
their  acclaim.  Alec  was  on  his  way. 

While  he  was  establishing  him- 
self in  the  field  of  concert  and 
night  clubs,  Alec  continued  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  radio  stardom.  He  made 
scores  of  guest  appearances  on  the 
popular  variety  shows.  In  1939  he  was 
invited  to  substitute  for  Fibber  McGee 
and  Molly  during  their  vacation.  He 
did  so  well  that  he  was  promptly  en- 
gaged by  another  sponsor  for  the  win- 
ter season.  Radio  editors  in  their  an- 
nual poll  voted  him  the  outstanding 
new  star  of  the  season. 

Alec  memorizes  a musical  composi- 
tion after  hearing  it  played  several 
times  at  a concert  or  by  friends  or  by 
playing  recordings.  Now  and  then  he 
takes  lessons  from  Rudolf  Ganz,  the 
pianist  and  conductor,  to  become  note 
perfect. 

His  feats  of  memory  are  not  con- 
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fined  to  music.  His  ears  are  his  eyes 
as  he  moves  about  in  public  places.  He 
recognizes  acquaintances — often  when 
he  has  not  "seen”  them  for  a year  or 
more — just  by  their  "Hellos”  in  an 
elevator  or  on  meeting  them  on  the 
street.  He  files  the  "keys”  of  hun- 
dreds of  voices  on  his  carbon  paper 
memory.  He  is  very  sensitive  to  per- 
sonalities and  even  after  a brief  ac- 
quaintance can  give  startlingly  accu- 
rate piano  descriptions. 

President  Roosevelt,  for  whom  Alec 
performed  recently,  he  portrays  in  E 
Major.  His  musical  impression  of  the 
President  is  big  and  broad  and 
Brahmsy.  It  takes  B Major  to  accom- 
modate the  irrepressible  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy. 

NE  of  his  finest  portraits  is  that  of 
his  wife,  the  former  Juliette 
Vaiani,  a sensitive  and  understanding 
woman,  who  since  their  marriage  last 
summer,  has  immeasurably  extended 
Alec’s  horizon.  His  wife,  whom  he 
calls  Julie,  Alec  pictures  as  an  F sharp 
personality.  You  may  hear  his  sincere 
tribute  to  her  in  "Serenata”  which  he 
uses  as  a musical  background  to  the 
little  verse  with  which  he  closes  his 
recitals: 

"Oh,  the  comfort,  the  inexpressible 
comfort  of  feeling  safe  with  a person, 
having  neither  to  weigh  thoughts,  nor 
measure  words,  but  pouring  them  all 
right  out,  just  as  they  are — chaff  and 
grain  together — 

"Certain  that  a faithful  hand  will 


take  and  sift  them;  keep  what  is 
worth  keeping — 

"And  with  the  breath  of  kindness 
blow  the  rest  away.” 

Mrs.  Templeton  insists  the  portrait 
is  flattering.  But  it  is  not.  Her  in- 
fluence for  widening  his  vista  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  She  has 
made  his  way  much  easier. 

The  Templetons  maintain  a year 
around  home  in  a Chicago  hotel.  Alec 
prefers  Chicago  and  Hollywood, 
where  he  spends  a part  of  each  year, 
to  New  York,  also  a regular  stopping 
place. 

He  has  his  own  special  impressions 
about  these  communities — and  hun- 
dreds of  others.  He  can  even  identify 
them  by  their  particular  odors.  Chi- 
cago he  recognizes  by  its  oily  smell. 
He  senses  it  as  he  steps  off  a plane,  in 
taxicabs  or  even  quiet,  suburban  sec- 
tors. It’s  an  earthy  odor  and  he  likes 
it. 

Hollywood’s  aroma  is  fresh  and 
orange-blossomy,  he  says.  This  fruity 
flavor  makes  him  happy,  too.  New 
York,  which  he  usually  visits  in  the 
winter,  is  less  exhilarating  to  his  nos- 
trils. He  complains  of  the  odor  of 
fresh  paint,  drying  on  sizzling  radi- 
ators. Manhattan  hotels,  it  seems  to 
him,  are  forever  redecorating! 

In  his  home  one  encounters  many 
clews  to  Alec  Templeton’s  singular 
talents  and  temperament.  There  are 
wind  chimes,  the  bells  and  chiming 
clocks.  He  carries  a chiming  watch 
which  enables  him  to  check  off  the 
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time  whenever  he  wishes.  There  is, 
of  course,  his  grand  piano.  Also  an 
astonishing  profusion  of  music  boxes, 
several  almost  as  big  as  cedar  chests. 
Even  beer  mugs  and  hair  brushes  con- 
ceal music  boxes. 

While  sounds  coming  from  several 
sources  simultaneously  do  not  upset 
Alec,  he  does  have  his  aural  dislikes. 
His  pet  hate  is  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

Templeton  is  not  a good  hater 
though.  In  the  midst  of  depreca- 
tion he  will  suddenly  veer  back  to 
those  he  holds  in  esteem.  Even  among 
the  contemporaries  this  is  a long  list. 
From  John  Alden  Carpenter,  the  im- 
aginative Chicagoan,  he  will  move  to 
Stravinsky,  Ravel,  Percy  Grainger, 
Gershwin,  and  many  others. 

There  is  always  Sibelius,  the  Finnish 
giant,  to  come  back  to.  Templeton 
regards  him  as  the  most  original  of  all 
composers  and  returns  often  to  a con- 
templation of  his  genius. 

"Sibelius,”  he  says,  "improvised  on 
an  instrument  called  an  orchestra.  If 
he  is  like  anybody  he  is  like  Sibelius. 
If  he  is  influenced  by  anybody  it  is  by 
himself.” 

This  gift  for  improvisation  and  orig- 
inality may  explain  the  profound  re- 


spect Templeton  feels  for  Sibelius. 
The  resolution  to  write  his  own  first 
symphony  came  to  Alec  during  a hear- 
ing of  Sibelius'  great  second  sym- 
phony. Templeton’s  symphony,  which 
he  calls  "Symphony  of  Life”,  is  in  a 
measure  autobiographical.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  key  of  G,  which  he  identifies 
with  the  ego. 

The  first  movement,  not  yet  finished, 
is  devoted  to  life  as  it  is  shown  to  a 
child;  the  second  represents  the  joy 
and  exuberance  of  life;  the  third,  its 
color,  beauty  and  thoughtfulness,  and 
the  final  movement  is  a summing  up 
of  all  these  elements.  The  second  and 
third  movements  are  completed.  It 
seems  to  promise  a full  sized  self  por- 
trait of  Templeton.  Those  who  have 
heard  portions  of  it  describe  it  as  re- 
vealing his  emergence  into  his  full 
estate. 

That  stature,  already  so  clear  in  out- 
line, reveals  him  as  an  authentic  genius 
and  master  showman  who  has  struck 
the  heart  of  America  squarely,  with  an 
impact  that  may  be  felt  for  many  years 
to  come. 

But  more  than  that,  it  shows  a man 
triumphant  over  fate,  who  when  he 
found  he  had  no  sight,  learned  to  see 
with  his  mind  and  spirit. 


PROPERLY  PINNED  BACK? 

"Notice:  No  more  live  coyotes  will  be  accepted  at  the  courthouse 
for  bounties.  Bring  in  only  the  scalps  . . . the  two  ears  with  con- 
necting skins.” 


— Pawnee,  Nebraska,  Republican 


